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YOUR FRIENDS WILL BE HERE! And you, too, will enjoy the excellent, friendly service 
that has made so many friends for us. Conveniently located with the most comfortable 
rooms imaginable. Tasty food at low prices. 
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For High Schools 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
of the SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


The only completely com- 
prehensive reference work 
in social sciences. Now on 
the approved list of books 
for purchase with State 
aid. $45.00 per set of 15 
volumes, less usual educa- 
tional discount. 

Write for the new catalogue, 
illustrated: 


MACMILLAN BOOKS 
FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 
With Book-Finding 
Charts 
Contains pictures and de- 
scriptions of hundreds of 
books for supplementary 

and basal use. 

* 
Write for the Tennessee 
Library List of approved 
Macmillan books on the State 


list. THE 
MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N.W 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Represented in Tennessee 
by 
A. R. DIXON 
Box 126 


Trenton, Tenn, 
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For the Safety Education Program 


ALWAYS BE SAFE 


A combined text and workbook on safety for primary grades, 1-3, 
in extremely — language, and covering safety instruction in 
situations where danger is most prevalent in young children’s lives. 


McCrRAcKEN 


LIVING SAFELY 


Combined text, work, and activity materials for the course in safety, 
grades 6-8. Lvery side of the child’s environment is covered, home, 
highway, street, school, playground. 


BowMAN AND Boston 





CLARK-CUSHMAN 


SELF-HELP NUMBER 
SERIES 


In Number Land—Numbers at Work 
Grades 1-2 


An extremely successful primary arithmetic series, combining text and 
work features in the simplest vocabulary and easy step-by-step instruction. 


Primary 
Arithmetic 


CHARTERS-SMILEY-STRANG 


HEALTH AND GROWTH 
WORKBOOKS 


Splendid materials for use with the basal texts in health; exercises, activ- 
ities, study helps. Six books, grades 3-8. 


Health 








On the 
STATE-ADOPTED 
List of Readers 
for Supplementary Use 


Superb Pre-Reading Materials and 
Supplementary Easy Readers 
for the First Year 


By Gates-HuBER-PEARDON Gates-Ayer: 
‘ MAGIC HOURS 
Pre-Reading Books Fe thy te 
BEGINNING DAYS PLEASANT LANDS 
OFF WE GO Grade Five 
NOW WE GO AGAIN GOLDEN LEAVES 
Grade Six 
Unit Readers for Supplementary Use e 


YOaKAM-BAGLEY-KNOWLTON 


THE SURPRISE BOX READING TO LEARN 


IN CAME PINKY 


THE PAINTED CALF BOOK ONE 
BRUCE AND BARBARA Grades Four and Five 
THE ANIMAL PARADE BOOK TWO 

Grades Five and Six 


TIP 
MR. JOEY AND THE PIG 
SING, CANARY, SING 
POLLY THE KID 
ELSIE ELEPHANT 


BOOK THREE 
Grades Six and Seven 
Work-type or study read- 
ing, correlating with the 


All paper covered, each, 16 cents (list) social sciences. 
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Critorial Comment... 


"YOU FELLOWS AT NASHVILLE" 


"You fellows at Nashville’ is a term applied to an 
indeterminate group in Nashville which is held responsible 
for every shortcoming of our state government. At 
various times and by sundry individuals they are blamed 
for high taxes, bad roads, unjust laws, inadequate funds 
for this, that, and the other, low wages, and the high cost 
of living. The exact nature of the indictments varies 
according to the status of the persons making them: 
the property owner grumbles because taxes are too high; 
the road builder, teacher, old-age pensioner, and health 
worker grumble because taxes are too low to provide 
adequate funds for road building, schools, pensions, and 
health work, respectively. 

In all probability there will always be some who are 
dissatisfied with the way our local, county, state, and 
national governments are being run. Man's interests are 
so diversified by place of residence, occupation, social 
interests, and economic status that no form of government 
may be expected to satisfy everybody. All democracy 
proposes to do is to allow the will of the majority to 
prevail. If we accept this philosophy, we shall blame all 
shortcomings of our state government not on "you fellows 
at Nashville’ but rather on "us voters of Tennessee,'’ be- 
cause we elected the Nashville fellows, and our representa- 
tives enacted the laws under which they are working. 

This brief excursion into the realm of philosophy is 
intended to make those of us who are inclined to blame 
all shortcomings of our state school system on "you fellows 
at Nashville" stop and think. 

The T. E. A. is rightfully held responsible for a majority 
of the school legislation enacted in the state during the 
past five years. That some of the legislation has not met 
with the universal approval of teachers and school! admin- 
istrators is due to the varying interests of the group. It 
would be impossible to find a legislative program which 
would be equally pleasing to administrators and teachers; 
cities and counties; elementary schools and high schools; 
teachers’ colleges and university. All the T. E. A. a 
democratic organization, can do is to adopt a program 
which will represent the will of a majority of its members. 
When such a program is adopted it becomes the respon- 
sibility not of "you fellows at Nashville" but of “us 
teachers of Tennessee.’ 

* 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY BUSINESS 


The Representative Assembly of the T. E. A. will hold 
its annual meeting at the War Memorial Building in 
Nashville on Friday evening, January 12, and Saturday, 
January 13. Each county and city teachers’ association 
will be allowed to send to the meeting one delegate for 
each twenty-five paid members or major fraction thereof. 
It will be the duty of the delegates to elect association 
officers for the coming year and to formulate a legislative 
program for presentation to the 1941 legislature. If the 
actions of the Representative Assembly are to represent 
the will of a majority of the state's teachers, each local 
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association must (I) send to the meeting the maximum 
number of delegates to which it is entitled and (2) tell 
its delegates how to vote. 

e 


ADOPTION OF LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

During the past two months the Administrative Council's 
legislative committee, headed by W. A. Bass, has been 
working on a program for presentation to the Representa- 
tive Assembly. The Representative Assembly will have 
the authority to adopt, amend, or imagine the program 
recommended by the legislative committee. Legislation 
pertaining to the following phases of the state's public 
school system is being considered by the committee: 

Elementary schools 

High schools 

Institutions of higher education 

Libraries 

Transportation 

Consolidation 

Supervision 

Teacher retirement 

Teacher tenure 

Any delegate to the assembly will be permitted to 
present legislation recommended by his local association. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Terms of Mr. Ernest Ball, T. E. A. president, and the 
following Administrative Council members expire in Janu- 


ary: 
en og) re ie Meee” Remar oF J Third District 
a Se ag =": ern eRe Pare Sixth District 


oe | ee ee ee Pree Sere ree Ninth District 

Members must also be elected to fill the unexpired 
terms of: 

Raymond Dinan... ..<. .4c2-s.0.s ss egy Diskeet 
(two years remaining in term) 

B. ©. Dasmaen. . « ... - ok esc nnaess non. «eee Cee 
(one year remaining in term) 

Mr. John K. Hicks and Miss Elizabeth Wills were ap- 
pointed by the Administrative Council to represent re- 
spectively the second and eighth districts until the meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly. 


RESTORATION OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


No more welcomed Christmas gift could come to rural 
elementary teachers whose salaries this year were cut from 
four to six dollars per month than the announcement by 
Governor Cooper and Commissioner Duggan that "during 
the last four months of the present school year elementary 
teachers in equalization counties will receive the full amount 
to which they are entitled under the state salary schedule 
of 1938-39." 

(Continued on page thirteen) 



































TENNESSEE CITIZENSHIP 


STANLEY JOHNSON 


Help Solve Your Own State Problems 


A new book to enrich the social science course—a direct approach to current 
Tennessee problems. Education, geography, people, public welfare, state and 
local government, transportation and communication, recreation, agriculture, 
and industry in Tennessee are fully developed. Units of work to use with 


the text (already furnished all principals) will make your social science work 


entertaining and practical. 


DRIVE AND 
LIVE 


This timely book deals with one of the major 
social proplems—protecting and conserving 
life and health. Practical and teachable, it 
emphasizes highway safety, physical fitness, 
and knowledge of the automobile. Safety 
problems are presented in such a way that 
young people, drivers and pedestrians alike, 
want to co-operate for safe living. Suggested 
activities provide a full safety program. 


Graphically illustrated. 


HAPPY HOUR 
READERS 


A reading program which develops independ- 
ence in reading and effective study habits— 
closely correlated with the school curriculum. 
Attractive pre-primers and workbooks. Teach- 
ers throughout the state are using the ““Happy 
Hour” primary readers with real success. 
Schools needing a planned reading program 
for grades four, five, and six will find the 
same high literary quality and entertaining 
stories in the upper grade readers. 
Grades One-Six 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Depository: Tennessee Book Company, 172 Second Avenue, North, Nashville 
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Whither 
Citizenship? 


WILLIAM E. COLE 


University of Tennessee 


ably meeting the greatest chal- 

lenge of its infant years. In 
part at least, England, France, and 
Scandinavian countries, and the United 
States are defending democratic prin- 
ciples not so much for what they have 
accomplished but because of what they 
may become in the years to come. 

So, during these days of European 
chaos and American confusion, when 
our neighbors abroad appear to be in 
danger of losing everything that the 
human heart could wish for, it is ap- 
propriate that we should consider the 
status of our citizenship, re-evaluate 
our aims of education, propose pro- 
grams which would strengthen the de- 
mocracy, and consider the question of 
"After another world war, what?" 

During the last several months we 
have seen the citizenship of millions 
wiped out almost over a week end. 
We have seen other nations put in 
storage much of their democratic 
machinery in order to clothe the active 
heads of their government with dicta- 
torial powers designed to develop a 
system of national defense. Robbery, 
murder, destruction on the high seas. 
Robbery, murder, destruction in the 
cities. Men, women, children machine 
gunned in the streets and in the fields. 
Men and women shot because they 
dared to differ with a policy of gov- 
ernment. All of this has gone on within 
the last several months. 

"It can't happen here,'’ say many. 
Perhaps not, perhaps so. It is the task 
of citizenship training and citizenship 
obligation to see that "it does not 
happen here." 

But, there are things happening here 
which may undermine our democracy 
to the point of downfall. If not, then 
certainly the effectiveness of our de- 
mocracy is being sapped by certain 
practices which are not in line with 
democratic principles or ideals. 

To begin with, this country is still 
dogged by a stubborn problem of in- 
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security, which is signified by millions 
of men yet out of work and millions 
of others who are living on the margin 
of subsistence. Now insecurity con- 
stitutes the stuff out of which the 
isms come. Socialism, fascism, com- 
munism thrive among a class of people 
to whom they bring hope of "ham 
and eggs" or the equivalent. Obvious- 
ly, it is the function of democratic 
government to recognize the essential 
needs of food, clothing, and shelter 
and to provide ways and means where- 
by its citizens will be able to satisfy 
these needs. For those not able to 
meet such needs on an individual basis 
it is obviously the function of society 
to perfect the machinery for meeting 
them through public channels. It is 
clear that the greatest protection a 
country may have is a happy, con- 
tented, yet busy people, who are ac- 
tively engaged in pulling themselves 
up by their own bootstraps under the 
sheltering protection of efficient func- 
tional and citizen-centered units of 
government. 

The essence of democratic govern- 
ment lies in the end units of govern- 
ment—state, city, and county. It is 
here that the people live and labor. 
It is here where democracy is applied. 
There is little to be accomplished by 
increasing the efficiency of federal and 
state government unless the local units 
become efficient. 

Out here then in the state and local 
governments what does one find? 
Mixed with the bad, always a lot of 
the good, but always too much of the 
bad. Among the bad we find too 
many public jobs operated for private 
gain rather than public good. High 
taxes, mounting higher, under the 
strain of useless duplications, unwise 
services and practices and inefficient 
operations. No comprehensive and 
widespread planning of an_ industrial 
and agricultural economy for tomor- 
row's citizen. An ever-ready willing- 
ness to have the Golden Rule apply to 





ourselves, but not ourselves willing to 
apply it to others. Units of govern- 
ment operated for the private gain of 
a handful of politicians whose shriveled 
souls belie their patriotic and public 
service murmurings. A system of pub- 
lic patronage which sets the stage 
against the entrance of capable per- 
sons into politics. The failure of the 
citizen to cultivate an active interest in 
the vote, to the end of selecting trust- 
worthy leaders, and the failure of 
those in positions of leadership to lead. 
A system of poll tax which hangs like 
a millstone around the neck of the 
citizen, making him the prey of polliti- 
cal ward heeling. A halfhearted sym- 
pathy with the man with the hoe but 
a keen unwillingness to do anything 
about his plight. An ever willingness 
to share the fruits of government but a 
concerted attempt to escape the bear- 
ing of its burdens. The basic need 
for a new philosophy of taxation. Such 
is some of the bad in the fingers of the 
democracy—out where the people live 
in the state and local governments. 
What of the good? Very often a 
politician who is not much in the legis- 
lative hall, county courtroom, or city 
hall, but who knows his people and 
their problems, who speaks their 
language, who is willing to learn, and 
who tries to represent his constituency 
in as able fashion as he can. Such men 
are among the greatest hopes of our 
democracy. Indeed, they are the liv- 
ing symbols of it. Public offices, and 
there are some in Tennessee, run with 
economy, efficiency, and with the pub- 
lic service always in mind. Growing 
citizen organizations interested solely 
in the public good. A rapidly grow- 
ing maze of standards, laws, and regu- 
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lations, the tentacles of which are 
gradually enmeshing the ward heeler 
and the political patronage peddler 
with strangulation assurance that the 
stars of the political exploiter and 
the patronage scavenger are sinking 
low in the heavens, as a new day of 
public service and public administra- 
tion begins its dawn. 

Merit systems, training programs in 
public administration, policies of tenure 
and continuity in public office, and 
organized effort in the interest of good 
government are additional items on 
the bright side of the ledger. 

Against such a background, citizen- 
ship education should pay big divi- 
dends. Along what lines then may 
we proceed? 

In the first place we should recog- 
nize more than we do the social end, 
and the citizenship end, of all educa- 
tion. The relationship of all the sub- 
jects to citizenship training may be in- 
dicated by examining one set of quali- 
ties of good citizens proposed by my 
old teacher friend, Clyde B. Moore of 
Cornell University, in his Citizenship 
Through Education (American Book). 
Professor Moore characterizes the good 
citizen as follows: 
|. Good citizens are physically com- 

petent. 

2. The good citizen is self-reliant. 

3. The good citizen is vocationally 
competent. 

4. The good citizen is a worthy mem- 
ber of the home or household. 

5. The good citizen is personally effi- 
cient. 

6. Good citizens are cultured citizens. 
7. The good citizen possesses leisure 
and the ability to use it well. 

8. Good citizens hold membership in 

organized community life. 

Granting then that the foregoing 
eight qualities of good citizens are 
somewhat satisfactory, we see that 
there is little in the content and prac- 
tice of public education but that has 
within it possibilities of rather direct 
contribution to worthy citizenship. 
This means that we should look more 
to the broad citizenship functions of all 
education than we have in the past. 
The boy who is taught honesty in high 
school algebra has thereby acquired a 
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good citizenship trait. The child who 
has learned tolerance in a course in 
Democracy and Its Problems has ac- 
quired a good citizenship trait. 

If citizenship training is to be suc- 
cessful, we must use as materials much 
subject matter taken from the state 
and community in which the pupils live. 
(As has been done and suggested in 
recent units prepared by Johnson and 
the state department of education for 
Tennessee.) Standards of :.\tizenship 
practice should be studied against the 
practices of the local citizenry and the 
causes of standard or sub-standard 
citizenship activity studied accordingly. 
The correct use of the basic resources 
upon which the security of all our peo- 
ple rest—land, climate, other natural 
resources, and the human resources— 
may be exemplified by state and local 
data. Community planning may be 
begun at home. The malpractices of 
the politician in the county courthouse 
may be used in preference to the reign 
of Boss Tweed in New York City. 
Totalitarian dictatorships may be found 
this side of the Atlantic in more than 
one city, or county, or institution. 
Good and bad citizenship patterns are 
reflected every day on the county roads 
and in the public square. The personi- 
fication of good and bad citizenship 
lives and breathes within our midst. 
Here then, at home, are problems of 
the ballot, public responsibility, con- 
servation, governmental organization, 
civic misuse and abuse, poverty, ill- 
health, along with positive attempts 
to carry public services to the people, 
awaiting to be tackled by intelligent 
teachers and eager students. 

Basic in good citizenship is some- 
thing to be proud of. Now, | want 
to pose a question to all adults. Do 
your practices as a citizen constitute 
something which you are willing to 
have held up as a pattern to the 
youth of the state? Can the youth of 
this state be proud of what takes place 
in the August primaries or the Novem- 
ber elections? Are the practices of 
the dwellers of the legislative chamber, 
the county courthouse, or the city hall 
something that the youth of these units 
may well be proud of, or are they 
revolting to sensible, decent youth? 
Therefore, before we can hope for the 
young citizens of the state to become 
lyrical over the qualities of the Volun- 
teer State or their home counties, we 
have to provide more practices as 
citizens over which they may be justly 
proud to be lyrical. 


As citizens, there is need for social- 
izing our individualism. We must fully 
appreciate the interrelationship of men 


to each other. We must teach our 
young citizens to take an interest in 
the other fellow's plight. We must 
get across to them that they must use 
the natural resources, which act as an 
underpinning for our national security, 
with an eye on the welfare of the 
citizen of 2039. We must get them 
to understand that when any segment 
of our population exists on a margin 
all other segments are pulled down. 
Disease, deficiency, and defectiveness 
know no boundary lines in these days 
of rapid movement and mobility of 
peoples. We must get over the idea 
that the right to vote is one thing, but 
that the right to participate in all the 
privileges of a democracy and to enjoy 
its fruits is also an essential element 
of the democratic process. We must 
learn to be patient with the democratic 
process because it moves slowly. We 
face the whole problem of making 
political power responsible. We face 
the problem of making every public 
office a public trust. We face the 
need for thinking less of the facilities 
and operations—the machinery, if you 
will—of our governments and govern- 
mental institutions and more of the 
job to be done and the services these 
agencies were designed to perform. 
We face, finally, this whole problem of 
making democracy function or the pos- 
sibility of losing it perhaps for hun- 
dreds of years. To lose faith in de- 
mocracy would seem to me to be the 
equivalent of losing faith in humanity 
itself. 

America now has an unprecedented 
chance to keep the light of democracy 
aflame, to maintain intact for posterity 
what is being lost daily in Europe, and 
to make democracy work on the home 
front to a degree that it has never 
functioned before. 

In the search for places where such 
responsibility lies, the possibilities of 
the schoolroom must not be ignored 
or considered lightly. We have had 
enough empty patriotic eloquence 
about citizenship and democracy, the 
time is here to do something about 
them. The task before the Tennessee 
citizen now is to profess a faith, live 
a creed, and not belie either in his 
actions. Good citizenship is a baffling 
task whose first address must be to 
statesmanship and education. 
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FEDERAL AID ON THE 


HORIZON 


has frequently been found desir- 

able and sometimes necessary for 
the federal government to take action 
in the financial support of education. 
Usually such action has been by way of 
stimulating the states to undertake new 
educational enterprises, but more re- 
cently federal funds have been used to 
supplement deficiencies and to carry 
on programs that state and local com- 
munities were unable to support. 

A vital issue now before the people 
of the United States is whether in 
these times of international strain and 
the consequent national concern for 
strengthening the national defense and 
bolstering the bulwarks of our demo- 
cratic institutions the federal govern- 
ment is going to give due weight to 
the necessity for adequate educational 
facilities for all American children and 
youth. 


EARLY FEDERAL INTEREST IN EDUCATION 

Shortly after the adoption of the 
constitution and during the trying days 
of getting the new republic under way, 
it was found desirable to stimulate and 
assist the states in the establishment of 
common school systems. This was ac- 
complished through the land grants. 
Each sixteenth section of land was set 
aside in the new states for educational 
purposes. In later years the size of the 
grants was increased with the result 
that the last states to be admitted to 
the Union were granted four sections 
out of each township. 


CIVIL WAR AND EDUCATION 

In 1862 under the strain of Civil 
War conditions, when the agricultural 
South was cut off from the Union and 
it was necessary to produce agricul- 
tural expansion in the North, the con- 
gress made grants of land for the 
establishment of colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, the so-called land- 
grant colleges. In 1890 these grants 
were made in money, and today every 
state has its A. & M. college or state 
university supported to a large extent 
by federal appropriations. 


[ TIMES OF national emergency it 
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FEDERAL INTEREST IN EDUCATION 
DURING WORLD WAR PERIOD 


In 1914, under the pressure for in- 
creased agricultural production, the 
federal government began the support 
of agricultural extension work admin- 
istered in the states through the land- 
grant colleges. In 1917, under the 
pressure of conditions produced by 
the World War, the congress enacted 
the Smith-Hughes vocational education 
law, appropriating funds to the states 
in support of training in the public 
schools for vocational agriculture, 
trade and industriel education, voca- 
tional home economics, and teacher 
training in these fields of study. From 
time to time the appropriations for 
these purposes have been increased 
until now more than $21,000,000 an- 
nually is provided for this purpose. 
Recently training in distributive occu- 
pations has been added to the original 
purposes. In this connection also 
should be considered the $1,938,000, 
annually provided for vocational re- 
habilitation of the physically handi- 
capped, a program begun in 1918 
under the aegis of war conditions. 


FEDERAL INTEREST IN EDUCATION 

DURING THE GREAT DEPRESSION 

With the onslaught of the depres- 
sion in 1930, it became obvious that 
public schools, largely supported by 
iocal property taxes, in the marginal 
communities in many states were, like 
marginal individuals, going to face 
financial disaster. By 1933 they were 
in just that situation with the result 
that the federal government found it 
desirable and necessary to spend more 
than $21,000,000 in 1933-35 to pay the 
salaries of rural teachers in thirty-three 
states. During this same time, the 
construction of school buildings was 
all but abandoned. This condition, in 
view of the need for creating employ- 
ment in the building trades and heavy 
industries, plus the fact that in spite of 
the large amount of school building 
construction in the 1920's there was a 
deficit of practically a billion dollars 


% HOWARD A. DAWSON 
Director of Rural Service 
National Education Association 











in needed school building facilities ac- 
cumulated since 1911, led the federal 
government through the Public Works 
Administration to spend more than 
$573,337,000, of which only about 
$94,000,000 was in loans, for the con- 
struction of educational buildings since 
1933. 

In addition to these contributions, 
the federal government has found it 
necessary to make up for past and 
present educational _ deficiencies 
through the support of the Emergency 
Educational Programs, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the National 
Youth Administration. There are 
nearly 1,500,000 persons enrolled in 
classes in adult education and nearly 
45,000 young children enrolled in 
about | ,500 nursery schools; the cost of 
these programs being paid largely 
from federal relief funds. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps, in which about 
300,000 young men are enrolled at any 
given time, offers educational oppor- 
tunities in which about eighty-eight per 
cent of the corps enrollees participate. 
The specific amount of the total cost 
of the corps (about $300,000,000 an- 
nually) chargeable to education is not 
ascertainable, but it is certainly many 
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millions of dollars. The National Youth 
Administration affects more than 
378,000 students in over 27,500 schools 
and colleges and furnishes employment 
for over 235,000 other youth and main- 
tains more than 500 resident camps 
for more than 26,000 youth, having 
spent for these purposes over $200,- 
000,000 since 1935. 


EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

The United States is now confronted 
with the great issues arising from an- 
other World War. On the one hand 
public opinion is solidly determined to 
keep America out of the war and on 
the other hand as fully determined to 
have our national defense adequate 
for any emergency. The nationai de- 
fense consists not only of battleships, 
armament, airplanes, tanks, and mili- 
tary and naval strategists; it depends 
upon the quality of its man power, upon 
the morale, the patriotism, the knowl- 
edge, the skills, the physical fitness, 
the health, and the character of men, 
women, and children of the nation. In 
short, education is essential to the 
national defense. But judging from 
the complacency with which the fed- 
eral government has faced the dire in- 
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adequacy of education for several 
million children and youth in many 
areas and communities throughout the 
nation, it is apparent that this part of 
the national defense has been sadly 
neglected. 


EDUCATION AND DEFENSE OF 
DEMOCRACY 

The people of the United States are 
also deeply concerned about the pres- 
ervation of democratic ideals and in- 
stitutions. It is not out of the realm 
of possibility that democratic America 
will find herself surrounded by a world 
of totalitarianism and dictatorship. 
Under that condition, the battle will 
be to prevent the invasion of foreign 
ideologies. From Europe it is now ob- 
vious that a nation's soul is more vul- 
nerable than its coast line. The teach- 
ers, then, are the first line of defense. 
Under present circumstances, federal 
aid for education will mean a strength- 
ening of the faith of the American 
people in democratic institutions. Un- 
der a democracy, it is believed that if 
the doors of opportunity are kept 
open rewards will be distributed some- 
what according to merit. Equality of 
reward is a tenet of communism, but 
equality of opportunity is the essence 


of democracy. For that reason demo- 
cratic countries find it necessary and 
desirable to make large investments of 
their resources in matters such as edu- 
cation in order that everybody may 
have opportunity to make fullest use 
of his abilities and capacities. 


PROSPECTIVE FEDERAL ACTION 

An awareness of the full meaning of 
these truths is resulting in increasing 
support for federal aid for education. 
One United States Senator recently 
said that after some doubts in the past 
he is now prepared to support whole- 
heartedly the pending senate bill for 
federal aid and that he would do so 
on patriotic grounds. 

The situation in the coming 1940 
session of congress appears propitious 
for the enactment of Senate Bill 1305 
now pending on the senate calendar 
and a similar bill in the house com- 
mittee on education. There is strong 
reason to believe that this legislation 
is to have the support, formerly with- 
held or silent, needed for its early 
enactment. It should be noted in this 
connection that all pending legislation 
in the 1939 session of congress will 
hold its same status at the opening of 
the 1940 session. 
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THE NEED FOR FEDERAL AID IN 
TENNESSEE 
The state of Tennessee is in great 
need of the equalizing force of federal 
participation in the support of educa- 
tion. Tennessee has _ proportionally 
many more children to educate than 
the nation as a whole and much less re- 
sources with which to pay for educa- 
tion. She has twenty-two per cent 
more children in proportion to adult 
population than the national average 
but less than half the per capita wealth 
or income. Tennessee has 2.4 per 
cent of the nation's children but only 
1.2 per cent of the nation's income 
with which to pay for their rearing and 
schooling. There is not the slightest 
possibility that Tennessee could have 
anything approaching the national 
average of funds for the support of 
public schools unless she levies taxes 
twice as high as the national aver- 
age or neglects to support other neces- 
sary governmental functions. 


PROVISIONS OF PENDING LEGISLATION 


The pending bill is based on the 
recommendations of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Education and 
provides for appropriations of $75,000,- 
000 the first year, increasing to $208,- 
000,000 in six years. Of these amounts, 
$63,000,000, increasing to $193,000,- 
000, will go to the states in inverse 
ratio to their respective taxpaying 
abilities for general elementary and 
secondary education, teacher training, 
school buildings, and state departments 
of education; $5,000,000, increasing to 
$15,000,000, for adult education ap- 
portioned to states according to adult 
population twenty to sixty-four years 
of age; and $2,000,000, increasing to 
$6,000,000, for rural library service 
apportioned according to rural-popu- 
lation. The remaining amounts are for 
cooperative educational research and 
for the education of children residing 
on federal reservations and at foreign 
stations. The total amount at the end 
of six years will be only about ten per 
cent of the total cost of public schools 
in the United States. 


ESTIMATED BENEFITS TO TENNESSEE 

Under S. 1305 it is proposed that 
the funds for adult education will be 
apportioned to the states according 
to adult population twenty years of 
age and older. The funds for rural 
library service will be apportioned to 
the states according to rural popula- 
tion. All the other grants just men- 
tioned will be apportioned to the 
states in accordance with their respec- 
tive financial needs, except that a part 
of the grants for state departments of 
education will be used to pay a flat 
grant of $5,000 per year to each state. 

The procedure for calculating finan- 
cial need is set up in the bill. It in- 
volves two factors: (I) the number of 
children five to nineteen years old in 
each state as shown by the United 
States census, the number of rural 
children being multiplied by |.4; and 
(2) the taxpaying ability of each state 
as estimated by the United States 
Treasury according to the method set 
up in the bill. From each state's per- 
centage of the total number of chil- 
dren in the United States is subtracted 
eighty-five per cent of the state's per- 
centage of the total taxpaying ability 
in the United States. 

For example, the calculation for 
Tennessee is as follows: 


2.507 


Tennessee's percentage of children 
Tennessee's percentage of taxpaying 
ability 0.940 


Eighty-five per cent of taxpaying ability 0.799 
Per cent of children minus eighty-five 

per cent of taxpaying ability......... 1.708 

The above figure, |!.708, is Tennes- 
see's index of financial need. The sum 
of such indexes of financial need for 
all the states is 34.914. Therefore, the 
proportion or percentage of federal 
grants to which Tennessee is entitled is 
1.708 divided by 34.914 which gives 
4.89 per cent. 

The estimated approximate amounts 
which Tennessee would receive should 
the bill become law are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


ESTIMATED APPROXIMATE ALLOTMENTS TO TENNESSEE UNDER PROVISIONS 





OF S. 1305 

Grants First Year Second Year Third Year Fourth Year Fifth Year Sixth Year 
Gen. Fed. Aid. ... .$1,956,808 $2,935,212 $3,913,616 $4,892,020 $5,870,424 $6,848,824 
Teacher Training.... 97,840 195,680 293,520 293,520 293,520 293,520 
School Buildings 978,404 1,467,606 1,467,606 1,467,606 1,467,606 | 467,606 
State Depts. 40,453 64,903 89,353 89,353 89,353 89,353 
Adult Education 96,514 193,028 289 542 289,542 289 542 289,542 
Rural Libraries 62,365 124,730 187,095 187,095 187,095 187,095 

Total. . $3,232,384 $4,981,159 $6,240,732 $7,219,138 $8,197,540 $9,175,940 
FOR DECEMBER, 1939 





A. W. CARROLL 
Commissioner of Education; 
of Flintville High 


Assistant 
formerly principal 


School, Lincoln County. 





W. B. SHOULDERS 
Assistant Director, Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning; formerly Educational Director 
for the Cumberland Homesteads, Crossville. 





R. B. Houston 
High School Visitor for East Tennessee; 
formerly Principal of Karns High School, 
Knox County. 
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Louis R. ScHUBERT 


Director, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


THE PROBLEM 

Each year 450,000 persons in the 
United States become permanently 
disabled by accident, disease, or con- 
genital causes. Experience indicates 
that 350,000 of this number are able to 
return to or enter employment by their 
own efforts. The remaining 100,000 
constitute the vocational rehabilitation 
problem of the several states. 


THE APPROACH 

The approach to the problem in 
Tennessee, as well as in forty-six other 
states, is under the provisions of the 
Federal Rehabilitation Act, approved 
June 2, 1920. Federal funds are allo- 
cated to states on the basis of popula- 
tion, contingent upon each state 
matching, dollar for dollar, federal 
funds and administering its program in 
accordance with provisions of the fed- 
eral act. The work is carried on as a 
cooperative program, and under this 
procedure the service to individuals is 
rendered by the states. 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of vocational rehabilita- 
tion is twofold: (1) to return to em- 
ployment persons who have become vo- 
cationally handicapped as a result of 
permanent physical disabilities, and 
(2) to prepare persons without em- 
ployment experience jwho are per- 
manently physically handicapped and 
whose normal opportunities for em- 
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[This article was prepared for publica- 
tion by the Division of Vocational Rebabili- 
tation, State Department of Education, and 
will be available for distribution in leaflet 
form at an early date—The Editor.) 





ployment are materially affected by 
their physical disabilities. 


METHODS 
After a disabled person has been 
located and determined to be eligible 
and feasible for rehabilitation services, 
the division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion renders one or more of certain 
services: 

1. Vocational guidance in the selection of a 
suitable type of employment objective. 

2. Artificial appliances, if such an appliance 
is essential to and tends toward the in- 
dividual's rehabilitation. (Note: such 
prosthetic appliances may be provided 
only under certain conditions and in ac- 
cordance with certain regulations.) 

3. Vocational training for a particular occu- 
pation in which the person is best suited 
for employment. 

4. Placement assistance in securing employ- 
ment in the occupation for which the 
person has been trained. 


In order to determine the best plan 
of vocational rehabilitation for a par- 
ticular individual, a thorough survey, 
analysis, and diagnosis of his physical, 
mental, social, and economic condition 
must be made, taking into considera- 
tion such factors as his previous em- 
ployment experience (if any), voca- 
tional aptitudes, and employment op- 
portunities in his community. When 
these facts are ascertained and an- 
alyzed, arrangements are made for 
rendering whatever services are need- 
ed for the individual's rehabilitation. 
The ultimate objective in the case of 
every disabled person is his placement 
in remunerative employment which is 
consistent with his capacities and in 
which he can engage despite his physi- 
cal handicap. 

State rehabilitation departments do 
not maintain schools, workshops, insti- 
tutions, and other such facilities. All 
necessary services are secured through 
purchase or cooperative arrangement 
with existing public and private schools 
and colleges, commercial and industrial 
establishments, hospitals, social or- 
ganizations, and any other agencies in 
a position to assist. 

In the rehabilitation program, dis- 
abled persons are prepared for a great 
variety of occupations, ranging from 
unskilled to technical and professional 














James L. Gore 


Assistant Director and Case Work 
Supervisor 


employment. Training is given in pub- 
lic and private schools and colleges 
and in commercial and _ industrial 
establishments, as well as by tutor and 
correspondence. 


ELIGIBILITY 
For an individual to be eligible for 
rehabilitation services, he must have: 
|. A permanent physical disability which 
constitutes a vocational handicap. 

2. Been a bona fide resident of the state 
of Tennessee at the time the disability 
occurred, or have established residence in 
this state prior to making application for 
rehabilitation services. 

3. Sufficient mental ability to render the 
individual susceptible of training and to 
enter or re-enter employment. 

4, Attained an age of sixteen years or more, 

5. A good moral character and habits. 


FEASIBILITY 
An individual is considered feasible 
for rehabilitation services when: 

|. The nature and degree of his disability 
will permit of his preparation for and 
placement in a specific job or occupation 
on a full-time basis. 

2. He is mentally competent to manage his 
own affairs and is not afflicted with a 
disease or physical condition which re- 
quires constant or custodial care. 

3. His personality is such that he is able to 
get along with others and his attitude 
gives promise of cooperation in his re- 
habilitation and subsequent employment. 

4. Facilities for rendering the services re- 
quired in rehabilitating him are available. 

5. Dependable arrangements can be made 
for taking care of his living costs and 
those of his dependents during the period 
of rehabilitation. 
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NOT A CHARITY 

In no sense of the word is vocational 
rehabilitation a charity. For the high- 
est social and economic development, 
the state and federal governments have 
recognized the necessity of offering 
special training to vocationally handi- 
capped persons in order that they may 
fulfill their duties of citizenship. The 
program is a definite part of the plan 
of public education, just as the gram- 
mar schools, high schools, colleges, 


and universities. 


COSTS 
The national averages indicate that 
the cost of rehabilitating a disabled 
person does not exceed three hundred 
dollars and that the average age of 
those rehabilitated is twenty-seven, at 
which age life expectancy is thirty-five 
or more years. The significance of 
these facts is obvious when contrasted 
with an annual expenditure of three 
hundred to five hundred dollars for 
maintaining a disabled person in idle- 

ness at public expense. 
For further information write the 
director or one of the district super- 


visors. 


Administrative Organization 


The State Board for Vocational Education, 
His Excellency, the Governor, State 
Commissioner of Education 


Louis R. Schubert, Director, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

James L. Gore, Assistant Director and 
Case Work Supervisor 


District Supervisors and Areas 


Edward B. Hudgens 
268 Jefferson Street 


Memphis 
Fayette Shelby 
Lauderdale Tipton 

Robert A. Crockett 

Box 468 (City Hall) 

Jackson 
Benton Haywood 
Carroll Henderson 
Chester Henry 
Crockett Lake 
Decatur Madison 
Dyer McNairy 
Gibson Obion 
Hardeman Weakley 
Hardin 
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Mrs. Tom Henderson 
28 Memorial Building 
Nashville 


Bedford Lincoin 
Cannon Marshall 
Coffee Maury 
DeKalb Moore 
Dickson Perry 
Franklin Putnam 
Giles Rutherford 
Hickman Stewart 
Houston Warren 
Humphreys Wayne 
Lawrence Williamson 
Lewis 

Mrs. S. S. Crockett 

28 Memoria! Building 

Nashville 
Cheatham Robertson 
Clay Smith 
Davidson Sumner 
Jackson Trousdale 
Macon Wilson 
Montgomery 


P. B. Stephens 


Hamilton County Courthouse 


Chattanooga 
Bledsoe Morgan 
Bradley Overton 
Cumberland Pickett 
Fentress Polk 
Grundy Rhea 
Hamilton Roane 
McMinn Scott 
Marion Sequatchie 
Meigs Van Buren 
Monroe White 

Mrs. Margaret L. Washington 

Ayres Hall 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville 
Anderson Hawkins 
Blount Jefferson 
Campbell Johnson 
Carter Knox 
Claiborne Loudon 
Cocke Sevier 
Greene Sullivan 
Grainger Unicoi 
Hamblen Union 
Hancock Washington 
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A Plea for Action 


S. L. RAGSDALE 

Principal, Humes High School, Memphis 

State N.E.A. Director 

At the N. E. A. meeting last sum- 
mer at San Francisco we were for- 
tunate enough to have more than 
twenty teachers from Tennessee pres- 
ent. We had a wonderfully fine meet- 
ing, and our state was signally honored 
by the election of Dr. Harry Clark, 
superintendent of Knoxville City 
Schools, as one of the eleven vice- 
presidents. 

We were especially pleased that 
Miss Amy Hinrichs, of New Orleans, 
a Southern woman, was elected presi- 
dent of the association. 

It is a great thing to see just what 
something over two hundred thousand 
teachers can do by working together. 
How much could we accomplish if we 


had all of the nation's teachers affiliat- 
ed with our local, state, and national 


professional organizations? Can we 
not see the splendid benefits to our 
profession that would come as the 
result of our cooperation? 

Do you know how the doctors collect 
their professional dues? They meet in 
the fall of the year, usually at a 
banquet, and pay to the secretary 
of the local or county medical society 
their local, county, and state dues. 
Unless a doctor has paid his dues 
into the local society, he cannot 
belong to the state medical associa- 
tion; then, if he does not belong to 
both, he cannot become a member 
of the American Medical Association. 
| do wish we had the teaching profes- 
sion on the same basis. 

Only eleven per cent, or 2,108, of 
Tennessee's 20,000 teachers belong to 
the N. E. A. Some counties do not 
have a member. We have two coun- 
ties, Shelby and Davidson, who are 100 
per cent in membership; what a fine 
record! | know that we can have other 
counties in the state with equally fine 
records. If you will send me a list of 
your members with a check made out 
to the N. E. A., to pay for these mem- 
berships at two dollars each, | shall be 
glad to forward them to Mr. Willard 
Givens, secretary, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., or you may 
do so yourself, 

We had a remarkable increase of 
eighteen per cent in membership last 
year, which entitled our state to be on 
the honor roll, and an increase of only 
211 members will give us the ten per 
cent increase necessary for a place on 
the honor roll this year. 

May | ask you city and county 
superintendents to urge your teachers 
to affiliate with their national organiza- 
tion immediately. 

* 
Necessity 

Two elderly members, meeting at the club 
after many years, stopped to chat. Said 
one to the other, who was slightly deaf: 

ae sorry to hear of the death of your 
wite, 

"Eh? What's that?" 

"I'm sorry to hear your wife is dead." 

"Speak up, man. | can't hear you." 

"I'm sorry you've buried your wife." 


"But | had to. She died." 


n - i ” 
Are You Job Satisfied ? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 

34051 appointments 1938 fiscal year. Many appointments 
every year. Teachers have a big advantage. Big pay, short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. T-210, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32- 
book with list of government positions for teachers, and 
particulars telling how to qualify. 
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PROGRAM 


Annual Meeting, Tennessee Public School Officers Association, 
January 11, 12, 1940 


Headquarters—Andrew Jackson Hotel 


J. D. Situ, Superintendent, Dyer County Schools, presiding 


Thursday Afternoon, 1:30 to 3:30 


Welcome address—Governor Prentice Cooper. 

Address—E. C. Ball, President, Tennessee Education Association. 

Address—B. O. Duggan, Commissioner of Education. 

Address—Dr. Ralph Lloyd, President, Maryville College, Mary- 
ville. 

Appointment of committees. 

Announcements. 


Thursday Evening, 6:30 


Annual Banquet—Toastmaster—L. G. Derthick, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Nashville. 

Address—Ralph Ramsey, Secretary, Georgia Education Associa- 
tion. 


Friday Morning, 9:00 to 12:00 


9:00 “The Part P.S.O.A. Has Played in Formulating and 
Promoting School Legislation in Tennessee.” John L. 
Brewer, Superintendent of Schools, Maryville. 

The remainder of the morning and afternoon programs will 
be devoted to a discussion of school legislative objectives 
to be promoted during the coming year. 

Discussion will center around the legislation desired for 
the following divisions of the school system: 


1, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
9:20 Introduction of problem—Superintendent Ross N. Robin- 
son, Kingsport. 
9:30 Discussion led by Superintendent Joe Martin, Somerville. 


2. HicH ScHoors 
:50 Introduction of problem—W. J. Fields, Principal, Central 
High School, Columbia. 


10:00 Discussion led by E. J. Frazier, Principal, Bradley County 
High School, Cleveland. 


.°o 


3. HicHER EpucaTION 
10:20 Introduction of problem—W. E. Cole, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 
10:30 Discussion led by Richard Jones, President, S.T.C., Mem- 
phis. 
4. ScHoo. LIBRARIES 
10:50 Introduction of problem—E. O. Coffman, Principal, Law- 
rence County High School, Lawrenceburg. 


11:00 Discussion led by Susan Crutchfield, Elementary Super- 
visor, Montgomery County, Clarksville. 


5. TRANSPORTATION AND CONSOLIDATION 

11:20 Introduction of problem—Superintendent W. G. McClana- 
han, Tipton County. 

11:30 Discussion led by Superintendent J. F. Brittain, Roane 
County. 

6. ScHooLt SUPERVISION 

1:30 Introduction of problem—Miss Mary Hall, S.T.C., Mur- 
freesboro. 

1:40 Discussion led by Superintendent W. A. Bass, Nashville. 


7. REORGANIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION 


2:00 Introduction of problem—Superintendent John H. Arrants, 
Bristol. 
2:10 Discussion led by Superintendent J. R. Miles, Covington. 
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8. TEACHER TENURE 
:30 Introduction of problem—Wilson New, Principal, Christen- 
berry Junior High School, Knoxville. 
:40 Discussion led by Superintendent Frank Adams, Putnam 
County. 


to 


to 


9. RETIREMENT 
:00 Introduction of problem—A. L. Rankin, Principal, Red 
Bank School, Hamilton County. 
:10 Discussion led by Superintendent L. H. Brickey, Knox 
County. 


eo 
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10. ScHooL BUILDINGS 


:30 Introduction of problem — Superintendent Paul Conley, 
Crockett County. 


:40 Discussion led by E. L. Bickley, School Building Super- 
visor, Nashville City Schools. 


Restoration of Teachers’ Salaries 
(Continued from page three) 

These factors have made possible this restoration of 
teachers’ salaries during the latter half of the school year: 
(1) original overestimation of amount required to finance 
the elementary school program; (2) economical adminis- 
tration of state elementary school funds; and (3) strict 
adherence of the governor to his promise that no state 
funds appropriated for teachers’ salaries would be with- 


held. 
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WALT 
DISNEY 
STORY 
BOOKS 


All the loved Disney characters in delight- 
ful new stories written especially for class- 
room use by well-known juvenile authors. 
Familiar Disney illustrations in full color, 
drawn especially for these books by the 
WALT DISNEY STUDIO. Grades 3-6. List 
price, $0.68. Discount to teachers and schools. 


DONALD DUCK AND HIS FRIENDS 
Told by JEAN AYER 


MICKEY NEVER FAILS 
Told by Rosin PatMer 


SCHOOL DAYS IN DISNEYVILLE 


Told by CarotinE D. EMERSON 


LITTLE PIG’S PICNIC, and Other Stories 
Told by MARGARET WisE Brown 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
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PROPERTY [AX 


The Chief Revenue Dependence 
of the Public Schools of America 


of the property tax let me give 

you a thumbnail sketch of the 
organization with which | am con- 
nected. 

Tennessee Taxpayers Association is 
an agency created in 1932 and fi- 
nanced by the voluntary contributions 
of unselfish, public-spirited citizens 
and taxpayers, for the purpose of 
securing economy and efficiency in 
the operation of all levels of govern- 
ment. 

The association's chief reliance is 
the maintenance of an impartial, pub- 
licly-dependable, fact-finding, and 
recommendatory service. For this 
purpose it maintains a full-time staff 
of research and other workers which 
over the last seven years has averaged 
ten persons. The association annually 
conducts a survey of the state govern- 
ment and another of the counties and 
municipalities of the state. The asso- 
ciation takes no part whatever in par- 
tisan politics. Its unofficial function is 
rather that of a neighborly counselor. 
It has come to enjoy the confidence, 
respect, and support of the people, 
of the press, and of constructive-mind- 
ed political leaders. 

It believes heartily in the soundness 
of the slogan adopted by one of the 
chains of newspapers, "Give light, and 
the people will find their own way.” 

The continuation and the strengthen- 
ing of democratic government depend, 
more than on anything else, upon edu- 
cation — upon an informed public 
opinion and an incorruptible, unshak- 
able people. You do not need to be 
reminded that the task of your organi- 
zations and ours, and of all the intelli- 
gent and patriotic among those men 
and women who are serving in positions 
of governmental responsibility and 
trust, is to bring our governmental 
processes to such a plane of cleanli- 
ness, economy, and efficiency that 
democratic government will actually 
deserve, and so continue to receive, 
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the allegiance and unfailing support 
of all types of our citizenship. 

For even in America we still face 
the task most vital of all, as phrased by 
Richard Washburn Child, unselfish 
champion of good government, that 
“democracy must yet be made to 
democ.'' Whether democracy brings 
its governmental procedure to a 
sound basis or fails to do so depends 
far more on the teachers than it does 
on the taxpayers. Tennessee Taxpayers 
Association expends considerable time 
and money in sending copies of its re- 
search reports to each high school and 
college in the state. What the teach- 
ers implant in the minds and hearts of 
the boys and girls of our country to- 
day will determine the kind of govern- 
ment we will have ten and twenty years 
hence. Perhaps only the parents and 
teachers, in their molding of the char- 
acters of those who are in the schools 
today, can produce the sound leader- 
ship of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment which the coming years will 
require. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROPERTY 
TAX 


The property tax is the principal 
revenue dependence of local govern- 
ment in every state, and in several 
commonwealths, of the state govern- 
ment itself. 

It is one of our oldest forms of tax- 
ation. Backward-glancing students of 
public finance tell us that the property 
tax, in one form or another, was in 
use in England before the Norman 
Conquest. It has continued in use un- 
interruptedly, and has borne a gradu- 
ally increasing burden. 

The property tax was transplanted 
from England to America during the 
colonial days when an agricultural 
economy prevailed almost exclusively. 
And if the ownership or use of real 
estate today presented the main index 


of taxpaying ability, the property tax 
would still deserve the heavy obligation 
which continues to rest upon it—the 
obligation of providing the main sup- 
port of local government. This of 
course includes schools, public health, 
and all those governmental services 
which lie closest to and most directly 
affect the people. 

Certain it is that today real estate 
has ceased to be the principal measure 
of wealth, of taxpaying ability, or of 
benefits received from government. 
Three or four other forms of invest- 
ment and business activity have 
stepped up beside the ownership of 
real property. Most of these other 
forms of business also are beset by a 
variety and a severity of tax levies that 
often make the continued existence of 
such business a matter of grave doubt. 

And yet the property tax continues 
to be America's largest single producer 
of governmental revenue. The Census 
Bureau report for 1932—the latest re- 
port made on local government— 
shows that county, town, school dis- 
trict, and other local governments re- 
ceived 92.5 per cent of their tax funds 
from the general property tax. From 
this source came 65.6 per cent of all 
the revenue receipts of local govern- 
ment, including special assessments, 
subventions and grants, and the earn- 
ings of public service enterprises. In 
1937, over 95.5 per cent of the tax 
revenue of local government came 
from the property tax, according to 
the Twentieth Century Fund, a private- 
ly endowed, impartial tax research 
foundation. 

The property tax possesses some dis- 
tinct advantages as an important part 
of the tax base. All types of real 
property enjoy the benefits of govern- 
mental services, even if enjoyed in 
varying degrees. A fair and reason- 
able portion of the burden of sustain- 
ing government should be levied upon 
lands and buildings. Real property 
can seldom be hidden for the purpose 
of evading taxation. The property 
taxpayer ordinarily feels a larger re- 
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sponsibility for voting, for scrutinizing 
the acts of government, and for per- 
forming the other duties of citizenship. 
The homeowner has long been ac- 
claimed as the foundation of the re- 
public. The renter, however, pays 
taxes as truly as the homeowner. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE PROPERTY TAX 

And yet some serious disadvantages 
and weaknesses are found in the tax 
laid upon real estate. Real property is 
grievously overtaxed. The property 
tax is of uncertain yield in periods of 
economic depression, often resulting in 
largely increased delinquency when a 
normal yield is most needed. The as- 
sessment or valuation of property for 
taxation is too often marked by favorit- 
ism, ignorance of the methods of sound 
appraisal, and by valuations made in 
political debt paying. Another factor 
which accounts for some of the weak- 
nesses revealed in the assessment of 
taxable property is that in most states 
these assessments are made by elective 
instead of appointive assessors. This 
fact marks this function as reaching 
one of the lowest points found in 
charting the efficiency and trustworthi- 
ness of local self-government. 

Other disadvantages relate to the 
politically-chosen personnel and the 
methods used in the collection of the 
property tax, in handling delinquencies, 
and ultimately in enforcing payment 
through actual sales of delinquent 
property. 

Still other disadvantages are these: 
the multiplicity of overlapping units of 
government which levy and collect 
taxes upon the same property, the 
abuse of exemptions, including exemp- 
tions of property removed from the 
tax base by its acquisition by govern- 
mental agencies, as in slum clearance, 
the conversion of electric utilities to 
government ownership, and other gov- 
ernment purchases of taxpaying prop- 
erty. 


A FEDERAL EQUALIZATION FUND 

In most states one still looks for the 
provision of some revenues that will 
effectively make a sound and fair re- 
placement of a portion of the tax laid 
upon real estate. A federal fund for 
the equalizing of educational oppor- 
tunity—one providing additional aid 
for the public schools—has, as you 
know, recently been proposed through 
the Thomas-Harrison Bill in congress. 
Possibly that could, under proper safe- 
guards, be made to ease the stress now 
borne so largely by real property. 
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This plan has an appeal to the South, 


for here we have one-third of the 
children of the nation and only about 
one-fifth of the national income. It is 
the well-known equalizing fund applied 
on a national basis. It has had ex- 
tended use on an intrastate basis. 
Or, to put a different emphasis on 
it, let us quote from the magazine, 
State Government, published by the 
Council of State Governments, in 
Chicago, in its issue for January, !939: 


The sections of the United States that now 
spend the most for schools are the sections 
that have the fewest children in proportion to 
adults and that in the future must receive 
migrants from the poorer sections or suffer 
the calamity of a decreasing population. The 
reserve population of the nation now comes 
from areas with the poorest educational 
opportunities. Areas that now have good 
schools need not think they can in the 
future escape the consequences of poor 
schools in poor areas today. 

The farmers of the nation have thirty-one 
per cent of the nation's school children but 
only nine per cent of the national income. 
The farmers of the Southeast have nearly 
fourteen per cent of the nation's school chil- 
dren and only two per cent of the national 
income. Without federal aid for education, 
the farmers of the nation, who are rearing 
the children necessary to prevent a declining 
national population, will not have an equi- 
table opportunity to educate their children. 


THE VARIABILITY OF PROPERTY TAX 
DELINQUENCY 


Another of the notably serious de- 
fects of the revenue structure of local 
government is the fact that the yield of 
its principal source of revenue, the 
tax on real property, is subject to acute 
reduction during depressions. When 
most sorely needed, it is most likely 
to fail. Acutely reduced yields have 
disrupted governmental services and 
impaired public credit in many coun- 
ties, cities, and school districts. In 
some instances it will require ten to 
twenty years to effect recovery. 

In a number of individual cities the 
median of year-end delinquency dur- 
ing the depression years 1930-1935 
reached thirty, forty, fifty, and sixty- 
three and one-half per cent. As might 
be expected, some of the cities having 
exceptionally large delinquency were 
pushed over the financial precipice 
into outright disaster during the most 
acute stage of the depression. At the 
other extreme were cities in which the 
city-wide median of delinquency 
ranged downward to eight, seven, five, 
and in some cases even to two per 
cent of the total levy, even in the 
worst years of the depression. 

The experience of the depression 
of 1930-1935 shows conclusively, how- 
ever, that while rural tax delinquency 

(Continued on page twenty-three) 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS have be- 
come so much a part of American life 
that it is difficult to realize that less than 
a century ago they were non-existent. 
In 1846 Sir Henry Cole of England origi- 
nated and sent the first. Not until 1875 
was the idea popularized here by a 
lithographer of Roxbury, Mass. This 
year your best card is the special gift 
edition of Dickens’ immortal CurisTMas 
CaROL with a foreword by Lionel Barry- 
more. Boxed with six full-color illus- 
trations from the book on 10” x 12” 
mounts for framing, this is a ‘‘Christmas 
EXTRA” at a net price of only $2.50. 


“_ 


EASY GROWTH IN READING, 
the new series which WINSTON will 
release January 1, 1940, is all that the 
title implies—a series which actually 
teaches reading by easy steps. 

“~_ 


LAND OF LIBERTY! Realiza- 
tion of the international situation gives 
these words a new significance. Now, 
of all times, Americans appreciate the 
privilege of being American. ‘To create 
and nurture right social concepts use 
THE YOUNG AMERICAN CIvic READERS 
—CommuniTy HELPERS, Grades 3-4; 
Community Activities, Grades 4-5; 
Community INTEREsTs, Grades 5-6. 
“~~ 

EARLY ROMANS swore by the 
twin Gods, Castor and Pollux. Their 
favorite oath was “By Gemini.” Chil- 
dren of today use the corrupt form “By 
Jimminy”’ to express delight. THE WIN- 
sTON Dictionary, Advanced Edition, 
names, defines and illustrates more 
mythological terms than any other 
school dictionary. 


~~ 
ENJOY your cup of “Java” each morn- 
ing but thank Brazil for producing it. 
ts al 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, in 1790, 
said, ‘“The republican is the only form of 
government which is not eternally at 
open or secret war with the rights of man- 
kind.” In Democracy aT Work, a new 
streamlined civics, the workings of our 
government are investigated. All facets 
of all questions are carefully examined. 


~~ 

ULTIMATE success or failure of the 
important function of vocational educa- 
tion will rest upon the conduct of the 
program. How To Reap AIRCRAFT 
BLUEPRINTS by Owens and Slingluff, 
just released, is the WINSTON contri- 
bution to the governmental program for 
developing sateen workers. 


nee for the ‘a Tue Sociau 

Act—an illustrated folder 
pmeacr this legislation as it is treated 
in BOOKKEEPING FOR PERSONAL AND 
Business USE by Kirk, Alleman, and 
Klein. 
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WNean of "Tennessee 5 
- uperintendents 


Forty years on the same job and 
dean of the county superintendents of 
Tennessee is a record held by Fred J. 
Page of Franklin. 

When Mr. Page first assumed the 
superintendency of Williamson County 
schools most of his students wore blue 
jeans and calico, some drove oxcarts 
to school, and the length of the aver- 
age school term was scarcely five 
months. 

Superintendent Page was born of 
Scotch-Irish ancestry in Williamson 
County, Tennessee, at Triune, on the 
anniversary of the battle of King's 
Mountain, October 6, 1863. He is 
descended from a line of pedagogues, 
there being a Frederick Page, school- 
master, as far back as the records go. 
He commenced school life at five years 
of age; was educated at Hardeman 
Academy and Peabody College, grad- 
uating from each with honors. He 
received his L.l. degree in 1882 and 
M.A. degree in 1900. He started his 
teaching career as principal of the 
Clarksville High School at the age of 
nineteen. He afterwards conducted a 
training school in Overton County and 
then served as president of the Obion 
College, Troy, and as principal of Col- 
lege Grove Preparatory School. He 
became county superintendent of Wil- 
liamson County in 1898 and has served 
continuously in that office since then. 

He is author of "A Silent Witness," 
a tale of the American Revolution, and 
at different times has written articles 
for various school journals. He has 
lectured in the state teacher insti- 
tutes in Tennessee for thirteen years. 

Superintendent Page is one of the 
oldest active members of the state 
education association, and is an honor- 
ary life member of the State Public 
School Officers Association. He also 
holds membership in the Tennessee 
State Historical Society, the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
the National Education Association, 
and the National Association for the 
Enrichment of Adult Life. 

When Superintendent Page began 
his educational career, all of the sec- 
ondary and much of the elementary 
school training for children of Wil- 
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liamson County was available only in 
academies — private preparatory 
schools which had been erected by 
private capital and were operated by 
tuition and individual contributions. 
The academies had comparatively high 
scholastic standards, but offered only 
the classical subjects, including courses 
in Latin, Greek, ancient and modern 
history, English, and mathematics. Mr. 
Page states that when he entered Pea- 
body College at the age of sixteen he 
had completed six years of Latin, four 
years of Greek, and was a practical 
land surveyor. 

The first public schools with which 
Mr. Page was familiar were conducted 
in churches, or poorly constructed 
houses, with crude, backless benches 
as the sole items of furniture. The dis- 
trict was the unit of school adminis- 
tration at that time, and district 
directors, often outnumbering the 
teachers, had complete charge of the 
schools in their district. The school 
term was frequently only four months, 
and attendance was extremely irregular 
even for this short period. These 
schools were not graded, and a stu- 
dent had completed his course when 
he had learned everything the teacher 
could teach him. 

In later years many of the public 
schools consolidated with the acad- 
emies, and with combined private and 
public funds were able to operate for 
terms of nine or ten months. After 
the academies began to vanish, their 
buildings were still used by the public 
schools. 

Following is a bit of Mr. Page's 
philosophy of public education: 

"All elementary schools should run 
nine months in the year. There is no 
excuse for running the high schools nine 
months and permitting the elementary 
schools to run only eight months. 

"Nine months will give a normal 
child a year of mental growth. The 
three additional summer months will 
take care of irregular, retarded, and 


prececious children, and _ provision 
should be made to do this. 
"With improved highways and 


modern transportation, the rural school 
units should become larger. The school 





FRED J. PAGE 
Superintendent, Williamson County Schools 


is the logical community center and 
should rebuild, enrich, and improve 
country life, with its higher types of 
buildings, modern equipment, and im- 
proved teaching force. 

"High schools and colleges will 
never function properly till the ele- 
mentary schools are adequately 
financed, properly standardized, and 
efficiently taught. 

"The major problem in education 
today is to give the rural school child 
an equal opportunity with the city or 
urban child. Without such adequate 
education, real democracy cannot en- 
dure. If America is to remain a great 
nation, the opportunities of the rural 
child must be improved. People are 
going to move where their children 
can get the best educational advan- 
tages. The real strength of a nation 
is determined, not by the large cities, 
but by the vast rural areas, and the 
advantages of the country should be 
made more attractive. We must re- 
build, stabilize, and enrich country life 
to save our national life. 

"Teachers should live in the com- 
munities served and should supervise 
the young life. They can enrich adult 
life. They should have an integral part 
in all that pertains to adult community 
welfare. The teacher is the soul of the 
community, and no community can 
rise higher than the ideals of the teach- 
er. The country goes forward on the 
shoulders of the children. What the 
teachers sow today in the minds and 
hearts of the children the people will 
reap tomorrow. The teacher is the 
greatest factor in modern life." 
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A Natures Christmas Tree 
in the First Grade 














Last year the teachers in Madison 
County decided to choose nature study 
for their special topic to work on 
throughout the year. 

With the entire county emphasizing 
nature's materials, it was not hard to 
secure the interest of our first graders. 
For, after all, there is no better way 
of arousing a small child's interest than 
introducing him to the great out-of- 
doors. 

In the early part of the school year 
several trips were taken to the woods, 
and treasures were brought in. The 
room was made beautiful with bright- 
colored leaves, grasses, seed pods, and 
berries. 

As the Christmas season grew near, 
the children's thoughts naturally turned 
to Christmas trees. Much discussion 
was had and types of decorations and 
their costs were considered. Someone 
suggested making decorations, and 
then one person suggested hanging 
bright berries on the tree. 

From this the idea was conceived to 
secure all decorations from nature's 
materials. Naturally, the teacher was 
eager to develop this suggestion, and 
so the teacher and the children set to 
work to make a beautiful seed pod or 
nature's Christmas tree. 

We set upon a wooden crosspiece 
a small tree, no taller than the tallest 
child in the room. One small boy 
brought to school some popcorn he 
had grown, and we obtained an electric 
popper and set to work during activity 
period to fill a large wastepaper 
basket with white, inviting grains of 
popcorn. Since we wanted to add 
color to our tree, our first attempt was 
to dye the popcorn. When the corn 
was removed from the dye bath, the 
children were delighted, for the grains 
were a brilliant red, but disappointment 
followed when the grains were dry be- 
cause they had shrunk to about one- 
fifth their original size. However, our 
supply cabinet contained some small 
water-color brushes and a small can of 
red house paint; so we daubed red 
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VIRGINIA ROBINSON 


Teacher, First Grade, Bemis Elementary School, 
Bemis (Madison County), Tennessee 


paint on the snowy white grains. About 
seventy per cent of the children pre- 
ferred the corn red and white speckled 
to leaving it white. The grains were 
then strung by the children into fes- 
toons which draped gracefully on the 
tree. 

The delight of all the children in the 
results of the popcorn increased the 
enthusiasm and the determination to 
make a nature's Christmas tree. From 
out-of-doors, without much trouble, we 
collected the entire decorations. 

The looks of the prickly cockleburs, 
sweet gum balls, and Jimpson weed 
seeds were very much improved, and 
more festive looking, by silver paint. 
The small pods such as the nettle berry; 
the rose berries, both cultivated and 
the wild berry; and the hedgeberry 
were improved by a coat of red paint. 
In addition to these seed pods, we 
alternated the white paint and the red 
on the passion flower seed pods, syca- 
more balls, corn tassels, cotton bolls, 
sunflowers, love puff pods, and heavy 


grass. The acorns were strung about 
four inches apart on heavy red cord 
after the children made holes in them 
with an ice pick which had been heated 
in our open fireplace. These acorns 
were also draped into festoons. To 
get the effect of fallen snow the tips 
of the pine cones were touched with 
silver paint. Paint was not effective on 
the porous shells of the walnuts; so 
these were wrapped in‘red cellophane 
and tied on the tree with cellophane 
strings. The other ornaments were at- 
tached to the tree with narrow strips of 
adhesive tape. For realistic icicles we 
used the pith of cornstalks and the 
corn tassels covered with silver paint. 
The large silver star at the top of the 
tree we made from a corn shuck. Cat- 
tail fiber provided a filmy cover of 
snow for the entire tree, including the 
cotton lint placed under it. 

In all we used twenty-five different 
kinds of seed pods on a miniature 
tree; its limbs spread in a gratifying 
gesture of abundance. From the be- 
ginning the children developed initia- 
tive and originality and were justly 
proud of the tree and their part in 
creating it. We expect to expand our 
first grade work this year to include 
greater varieties on our nature's 
Christmas tree. 

* 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
10,249,007 fingerprints on file . . . almost as 
many as you'll see on the wallpaper of any 
house in which there are four or more chil- 
dren.—Townsend National Weekly. 





Miss Robinson’s students catch the Christmas spirit 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS DESIRED IN 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


the department of superintend- 

ence published in 1933 gives con- 
siderable space to the personal 
characteristics needed for success in 
positions of executive leadership. Nine 
individual characteristics! are reported 
as being desirable, and these char- 
acteristics are scaled both negatively 
and positively for the use of executives 
in self-evaluation and_ self-improve- 
ment. A list of thirty characteristics 
necessary for success as an executive 
as reported by 264 board members 
and twenty-eight qualities regarded as 
essential to executive success by 4,469 
school administrators are also reported 
in the yearbook. The lists are some- 
what similar but the agreement as to 
essential characteristics does not ap- 
pear to be high. 

It is apparent that neither successful 
selection nor successful self-improve- 
ment can be expected to result from 
the breaking down of personal qualifi- 
cations into so many individual char- 
acteristics. What the problem requires 
is the identification of the few personal 
characteristics that are actually essen- 
tial in school executives. Synthesis of 
the foregoing lists as well as numerous 
other lists of such characteristics re- 
veals that the successful school execu- 
tive should rate high in the following 
characteristics: unselfish motivation, 
scholarly ability, industry, ability to 
get along with people, and executive 
capacity. Each of these characteris- 
tics will be discussed briefly in turn. 

|. Board members interested in the 
welfare of their schools are doomed 
to disappointment if they select for 
their executive a person whose con- 
trolling motivation is selfish rather than 
unselfish. Such an executive may 
possess other desirable characteristics 
which make for success in executive 
work, but his selfishness of purpose will 
soon become apparent through his 
constant candidacy for more lucra- 
tive positions, through his eagerness 
to accept personal credit for all im- 
provements made in the school system, 
and through the manifestation of ex- 


Tite ELEVENTH YEARBOOK of 





Wbid., pp. 330-338. 
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ceptional canniness in securing salary 
increases for himself irrespective of the 
salary status of other members of the 
staff. 

The discovery of the controlling 
motivation of a candidate by a board 
is often a difficult matter, since in the 
personal interview questions designed 
to reveal the characteristic might 





prove embarrassing both to interview- 
ers and to the individual being inter- 
viewed. However, the past record of 
the candidate, if investigated by the 
board, will invariably reveal the trait 
in question. Boards of education in 
the selection of executives should 
therefore always take the precaution 
of carefully investigating the records 
of their leading candidates in former 
positions before reaching a decision 
with respect to employment. 

Whether it is possible for a person 
with selfish purposes to change his 
motivation and become unselfish is a 
matter of considerable doubt. But 
whatever the answer, it is certain that 
persons engaged in school administra- 
tion cannot look forward to a suc- 
cessful career in executive work unless 
they are willing to place ‘'service be- 
fore self as a principle of control in 
their philosophy of life. 

2. The nature of executive work 
makes heavy demands on the mental 
capacity of persons who serve as school 
administrators. The answers to the 
questions confronting executives are 
not to be found in patterns of experi- 
ence which can be recalled as ready- 
made answers. General principles 
reached through analysis and synthesis 
of experience are important, but are 
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serviceable only after the various facts 
that bear on a question are compre- 
hended and the implications are fore- 
seen. To be a successful executive, 
then, one should possess at least aver- 
age intelligence—better than average 
preferred. 

The foregoing characteristic cannot 
be measured solely by a candidate's 
record in college, yet a record domi- 
nated by low marks, with no work ap- 
pearing as good or superior, is ade- 
quate reason for dropping a candidate 
from consideration in favor of persons 
revealing greater aptitude for intel- 
lectual work. Since a school executive 
is required frequently to make written 
reports and to address groups on is- 
sues of importance to his school, some- 
thing more than mere technological 
skills must be possessed by persons 
occupying executive positions. Power 
to think clearly in the major fields of 
knowledge and to think deeply in the 
organization and administration of 
schools is required of executives who 
would be regarded as_ intellectual 
leaders of their boards of education, 
instructional staffs, and school com- 
munities. 

3. The school executive must be a 
dynamic and energetic individual, not 
a person who is lacking in industry or 
drive. In judging this characteristic 
of a candidate, an alert board of edu- 
cation need not be easily deceived. 
The output of the candidate in his 
previous positions is the best measure 
of the important personal characteris- 
tic here desired. If he has little to 
show for his previous executive efforts 
and justifies his lack of achievements 
by the faults of the personnel with 
whom he has worked, the board has 
ample evidence for turning to other 
candidates. 

Conditions, such as ill-health, lack 
of physical vigor, or personal load, 
might militate against the achievement 
of an executive in any given year. 
Temporary loss of industry through 
such conditions should not be allowed 
to prejudice the board against the 
consideration of a candidate. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that 
executive work is taxing and that per- 
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sons lacking in the physical stamina 
necessary to stand the strain of hard 
work or individuals indisposed to vigor- 
ous and sustained industry should seek 
employment in some less strenuous 
position. 

4. Ability to get along with people 
is an indispensable characteristic of 
the successful executive. Persons with 
objective personalities, i.e., individuals 
who are naturally group workers, as 
opposed to persons with subjective 
personalities, i.e., individuals who are 
lone workers, are greatly to be pre- 
ferred for executive positions. The 
former type is cooperative, democratic, 
friendly, kindly, and considerate; the 
latter type is often uncooperative, dic- 
tatorial, unfriendly, irascible, and con- 
temptuous. Persons of the objective 
type are happiest and most efficient 
when working with people; those of 
the subjective type are happiest when 
working alone. If the subjective indi- 
viduals are required to deal with other 
people constantly as does the school 
executive, they tend to become irri- 
table and to create friction in personal 
relations, conditions which make for 
low morale among associates. 

Boards of education should be cer- 
tain that candidates for executive po- 
sitions possess objective personalities, 
if they want to avoid difficulties in the 
internal administration of their schools. 
If the interview with a candidate fails 
to reveal the characteristic desired, a 
careful inquiry among former asso- 
ciates as to the nature of the candi- 
date'’s personal relations with his fel- 
low workers will usually disclose the 
information desired by the board. 

5. The final characteristic, executive 
capacity, is difficult to define but easy 
to identify in the person who possesses 
it. It is probably a complex of traits 
rather than an individual characteristic, 
although some single characteristic 
may stand out prominently — leader- 
ship, initiative, courage, resourceful- 
ness, adaptability, or force. The qual- 
ity or group of qualities may be in- 
born in the individual, although not 
necessarily so. They may be cultivated 
and developed if other characteristics 
essential to successful executive work 
are possessed. But, generally speaking, 
candidates whose backgrounds of pro- 
fessional experience fail to reveal evi- 
dences of successful accomplishments 
of the creative type should be regard- 
ed with suspicion as potential execu- 
tives. 
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THE CHILD ACTIVITY 
READERS 


Prevention or Cure? 


CIENTIFIC investigations show that thousands of children throughout 
the United States need “remedial teaching” in reading. One of the chief 
reasons for this is that the material given them is not adapted to their reading 
ability. Sooner or later this results in serious reading problems and necessitates 
remedial instruction. Remedial teaching is expensive for the child, the teacher, 


Prevention! 


One of the most effective means of preventing reading difficulties and eliminat- 
ing the necessity for re-teaching is to use sound basal readers. 


Reading material for children should be: 


1. Interesting, in order to cultivate in the child a desirable attitude toward 
books and toward learning to read. 


. Sound in the development of concepts. 
Social in the cultivation of desirable habits and attitudes. 
. Easy enough to prevent discouragement and failure. 
Difficult enough to promote gradual development in reading. 
6. Varied enough to provide for individual differences in interests. 
The Child Activity Readers are scientifically constructed to meet each of these 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
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The school executive occupies a po- 
sition of influence and responsibility 
in American education. His accom- 
plishments will be determined in no 
small degree by the extent to which he 
develops the personal characteristics 
desired by the officials responsible for 
his employment. Through mutual un- 
derstanding of these characteristics 
candidates for executive positions and 
their employing officials may improve 
the standards of executive leadership 
and accomplishments in public school 
administration. 

@& 


Certification 


Requirements 
C. M. HARDISON 


Supervisor, Division of Certification 


This office is receiving almost daily 
inquiries regarding: (1) professional re- 
quirements for certification of high 
school teachers; (2) the two-year cur- 
riculum which was approved by the 
state board of education May 6, 1938; 
and (3) requirements for renewal of 
elementary certificates. 


1. High School Teachers’ Certificates.—All 
freshmen entering school in the fall of 1939 


and planning to become high school teachers 
must follow the professional requirements 
set up by the state board. Those students 
who had entered approved schools previous 
to the fall of 1939 will be given full credit 
in all fields for the quarter hours earned. 
The difference between the quarter hour 
credits earned in education previous to the 
fall of 1939 and the twenty-seven quarter 
hours required in education for a_ high 
school certificate in Tennessee must be earned 
in the field of secondary education. For 
these remaining hours, preference should be 
given to the required courses as set up by 
the state board unless credits have been 
already earned in these subjects. 

2. The Two-Year Curriculum.—The two-year 
curriculum for elementary teachers went into 
effect with the fall term of 1938. Students 
who have earned credits previous to the fall 
of 1938 will be given credit for those subjects 
both in content and professional. 

Credits earned since the fall of 1938 must 
conform to the pattern of the two-year 
curriculum with preference given to the 
subjects of art, music, and health if the 
requirements in these fields have not been 
met with credits earned previous to the 
fall of 1938. 

The new application form for the two-year 
curriculum certificate will provide for the 
division of credits earned before the fall 
of 1938 and since the fall of 1938. 

3. Renewals.—All credits earned for re- 
newal of elementary certificates beginning 
with the spring quarter of 1948 should con- 
form to the two-year curriculum pattern with 
precedence given to art, health, and music, 
unless the applicant already has credits in 
these fields. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION PROJECT 


Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


"Yes, we have no money”’ is the all 
too frequent response of school ad- 
ministrators to the numerous and in- 
creasing appeals for special facilities 
and services for the care and educa- 
tion of exceptional children—physical- 
ly, mentally, and socially handicapped. 
The obvious evidence of large numbers 
of neglected children is frankly 
acknowledged. Willingness to co- 
operate with movements for their care 
is assured. The chief obstacle to the 
development of a vigorous program is 
procrastination — awaiting "der Tag,’ 
the fairy godmother; the reality of 
federal subsidy. 

However vital monetary assistance 
may be to a complete program, it 
is apparent from a preliminary, super- 
ficial survey of resources in Tennessee 
that lack of money is a mythical alibi. 
The most essential factors are the 
recognition of the problem as a school 
responsibility, the will to study needs, 
and the effort to coordinate our pres- 
ent facilities and services for an in- 
telligent approach to a program of 
correction and prevention. 

Already the Tennessee departments 
of health and welfare have initiated 
definite services and facilities, includ- 
ing trained personnel, especially as- 
signed to regional areas. Both empha- 
size research and education for 
prevention. ‘‘Prevention at the Source," 
one of a series of bulletins issued by 
the Tennessee Department of Institu- 
tions and Public Welfare, October, 
1938, makes a challenging appeal to 
the schools. Moreover, both depart- 
ments have offered enthusiastic co- 
operation with the Special Education 
Project of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Educational leaders, too, are co- 
operating with this project. Mr. R. 
Lee Thomas, state supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, is chairman of a 
committee on the development of re- 
gional centers for demonstration, ex- 
perimentation, and consultant service 
for study of problems in surrounding 
areas. Dr. A. D. Holt has offered the 
facilities of The Tennessee Teacher for 
furthering the program. At the spe- 
cial education section, Tennessee Edu- 
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%* DR. FLORENCE V. ESSERY 


Special Education Chairman 


cation Association, March 22, the de- 
partment of elementary supervisors 
will meet in joint session to hear re- 
ports of progress and recommenda- 
tions by committee chairmen on the 
first year's activities in this three-year 
program. 

Meantime, numerous leaders in Ten- 
nessee are working to develop a state 
program, prepare bulletins and arti- 
cles for publication, study resources 
and needs, and recommend effective 
legislation. Among those serving on 
state committees are the chairmen 
listed below: 


State Organization for Special 
Education Project 


Central Planning Committee 

Project Leader—Florence V. Essery, chairman, 
Exceptional Child. 

Cooperating Committee Chairmen—Mrs. J. 
S. Hall, Child Hygiene, Clinton; Mrs. Sam 
Cassell, Mental Hygiene, 10! Marlboro 
Avenue, Chattanooga: Mrs. W. T. Boswell, 
Crippled Children, Oakdale. 


Central Advisory Committee 

Mrs. R. B. Gordon, president, Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mr. Frank Bass, chairman, Department of 
Education, Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Commissioner B. O. Duggan, Tennessee De- 
partment of Education. 

Dr. A. D. Holt, executive secretary, Tennessee 
Education Association. 


Dr. Paul L. Boynton, vice-chairman, Special 
Education Section, Tennessee [Education 
Association. 

Mr. A. W. Carroll, supervisor, Tennessee 


Schools for Blind and Deaf, Department 
of Education. 

Mr. R. Lee Thomas, supervisor, Elementary 
Education, Tennessee Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. A. H. Roberts, director, Child Welfare 
Division, Tennessee Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Miss Elizabeth Thompson, director 
Dependent Children's Services 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Mr. C. C. Menzler, superintendent, Tennessee 
Industrial School for Boys. 

Dr. Robert White, health education coordi- 
nator, Tennessee Departments of Health 
and Education, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
University of Tennessee. 

Dr. M. F. Brown, director, Crippled Children's 
Service, Tennessee Department of Health. 

Mr. E. W. Palmer, president, Tennessee So- 
ciety for Crippled Children. 

Miss Clara Belle Williams, secretary, Ten- 
nessee Society for Crippled Children. 

Mr. Graham Hall, chairman, Crippled Chil- 
dren's Commission. 

Dr. Walter Stone, Council of Social Agencies, 
Nashville. 

Mr. George Cate, president, Tennessee Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


Aid to 


Tennessee 


W. E. Cole, editor, Tennessee Welfare 
News. 
Dr. Louis Levy, M.D., Memphis. 


D 


ms 


Mrs. Carl Stafford, president, Tennessee 


League of Women Voters. 


Central Committee Consultants in 
Special Fields 


Physically Handicapped: 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing—Mrs. H. T. 
Poore, superintendent, Tennessee School 
for the Deaf. 

Blind and Partially Sighted-—Mr. Doyle 
Best, superintendent, Tennessee School 
for the Blind. 

Crippled (Mrs. Boswell, P.-T. A. chair- 
man)—Mr. J. B. Hogan, administrative 
assistant, Crippled Children's Service, 
Tennessee Department of Health. 

Lowered Vitality (Mrs. Hall, P.-T. A. Child 
Hygiene chairman) — Pediatrician, Ten- 
nessee Department of Health. 

Mrs, Grace Hood Sanders, author of nu- 


trition series and specialist in parent 
education, Knoxville Bureau of Health 
(also cooperating with school lunch 
project). 


Mentally Handicapped — mentally retarded, 
maladjusted, acute reading disabilities, 
speech defects not related to deafness or 
organic defects of speech organs (Mrs. 
Cassell, P.-T. A. Mental Hygiene chairman). 
Child Study Center, University of Tennessee. 

Dr. Paul M. Fitts, Clinical Psychology. 

Dr. Wendell L. Gray, Psychometrics and 
Reading Clinic. 

Miss Margaret C. Franklin, Social Case 
Work. 

Dr. Ella J. Day, Child Development and 
Family Relationship. 

Dr. Florence MacLeod, Nutrition. 

Dr. R. M. Powell, Child Hygiene. 

Dr. Jarrell Penn, Orthopedic Surgeon. 

Miss Mary Ruch, Physiotherapist, Knox 
Home for Crippled Children, Teacher, 
Knox Home for Crippled Children. 

Miss Marline H. Parish, Acoustics and 
Speech Correction. 

Miss Maggie Neel Proctor, Speech and 
Lip Reading. 

Miss Gladys G. Jayne, Eurythmics. 

Child Guidance Study, Williamson County, 

Dr. William F. Roth, director. 

Socially Handicapped: 

Dependent and Juvenile Delinquents—Dr. 
W. B. Jones, Department of Sociology, 
University of Tennessee. 


Special Committees 


Publications and Research—Dr. W. E. Cole. 

Coordination of Agencies—Mrs. Carl Stafford. 

Development of Regional Centers for Demon- 
stration, Consultation, Clinical Service 
(utilizing services of colleges and agen- 
cies in the area): General Committee— 
R. Lee Thomas, chairman, Tennessee De- 
partment of Education; J. B. Hogan, ad- 
ministrative assistant, Tennessee Health 
Department, Crippled Children's Service; 
Mrs. A. H. Roberts, Tennessee Child Wel- 
fare Division. 

Regional Center Chairmen (complete person- 
nel not yet available): 

Dr. Ullen Leavell, George Peabody Col- 
lege and Vanderbilt University, Nesh- 
ville. 

Dr. Lester Wheeler, Eastern State Teach- 
ers College, Johnson City. 

Mrs. Ellen Davies Rodger, Western State 
Teachers College, Memphis. 

Dr. Florence V. Essery, acting, Knoxville 
and Chattanooga. 

Education for Prevention—Dr. H. H. Walker. 
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Tennessee Congtess ot Parents 


and Teachers 


PROJECT—TO ENCOURAGE ONE SUPE- 
RIOR ELEMENTARY ONE-TEACHER 
SCHOOL IN EACH COUNTY 
IN TENNESSEE 

The most recent report of the state 
commissioner of education shows that 
of the 4,451 county white elementary 
schools in Tennessee 2,008 are one- 
teacher schools. The report further 
indicates that 10,455 of the 66,941 
children enrolled in the one-teacher 
schools failed to be promoted. This 
is a much higher percentage of failure 
than in the larger schools. Many other 
evidences of the inefficiencies of the 
one-teacher school could be enumer- 
ated because all studies that have been 
made show that the educational op- 
portunities provided in the one-teacher 
school are meager in comparison with 
those of larger schools. 

It is important that these schools 
provide the best possible educational 
opportunities for the children who at- 
tend them. Teachers in one-teacher 
schools are faced with many difficul- 
ties. Many and varied activities must 
be carried on under conditions relative- 
ly unfavorable. Yet educational lead- 
ers feel that it is possible to develop 
a program in a one-teacher school 
that will meet the needs of the chil- 
dren. 














RicHARD C. JONES 
President, West Tennessee State Teachers Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Nash- 
College; formerly Dean of same institution. ville; formerly High School Visitor for Institute; 
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MRS. R. B. GORDON 


President 





At the suggestion of Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, education chairman, Tennes- 
see Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
this project is sponsored by the Ten- 
nessee Congress and the Tennessee 
State Department of Education. The 
purpose of the project is to encourage 
the development of a superior one- 
teacher school in each county in the 
state. The sponsors of the project 
will assist and encourage communities 
to develop the best possible school 
with the use of available resources. It 
is hoped that these schools will serve 
as demonstration and observation cen- 
ters in their respective counties. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 
1. A school should be selected by a 
committee. The committee should 
include the president of the county 


council of parent-teacher associa- 6. 


tions, the county superintendent, 
and the elementary supervisor, if 
one is employed. A school should 
be selected which may become the 
nucleus of a consolidated school. 


2. The school should be made the 


center of community interests and 
activities. The county council 
should act as its "big sister," and 
the superintendent and supervisor 
should serve as consultants in 





L. G. DERTHICK 


East Tennessee. 


planning a program of improve- 
ment with teachers and community 
leaders. Valuable assistance may 
be secured from neighboring uni- 
versities and colleges. 


. All resources of the community 


should be utilized. These should 
include human and material re- 
sources. 


4. The instructional program should 


provide for the growth and de- 
velopment of the whole child. The 
curriculum of the school should be 
made a sequence of desirable life 
experiences. 

Each school participating in this 
project should keep a careful 
record of all activities pertaining 
to this project. It is suggested 
that this be in the form of a scrap- 
book in which may be kept news- 
paper clippings, photographs, de- 
scriptions and accounts of meet- 
ings, plans, and other experiences 
centered around the school. The 
report should include only the work 
done during the present school 
year. 

These reports, each signed by the 
teacher, the county superintendent, 
and the council president, should 
be brought to the annual P.-T. A. 
convention. A citation from the 
president of the Tennessee Con- 
gress and the commissioner of edu- 
cation will be presented to each 
school whose report indicates that 
notable progress has been made 
in achieving the purpose of the 
project. 





C. W. Davis 
Principal, Alvin C. York Agricultural 


formerly Principal, Jackson 


County Central High School, Gainesboro. 
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A Really Truly Santa Claus 

It was the middle of December— 
the feel of Christmas was already in 
the air. One afternoon after the last 
second grader had been sent on the 
way home, Miss Martin, a teacher at 
Happy Hollow School, found this note 
on her desk: 

Dear Miss Martin: 

The girl who lives next door to me says 
there is no Santa Claus. | don't think she 
knows, but | know you do and will tell me 
what is right. Is there really and truly a 


Santa Claus? 
JANE. 


Miss Martin had been asked this 
question many times before, as have 
all teachers of young children. But 
how to answer Jane in a way that 
would be satisfactory to her — an 
answer that must be as sincere as the 
question had been — was indeed a 
problem. 

Hoping for inspiration, she sat down, 
and after much thought and delibera- 
tion penned this note to Jane: 


C. E. 


Edited by 
KATHRYN DOUGHERTY 


Dear Jane: 

| feel sorry for the girl who lives next to 
you. She must be like some people | know 
who can't see any farther than the end of 
their noses. You know some people do not 
believe in anything they cannot see. You 
may as well not believe in the wind because 
you can't see it, but all the time you feel 
what it does to things around you. 

It is the same with Santa Claus. You may 
not see him drive his sprightly reindeer 
through the moonlight night. But don't you 
feel him all around you this time of year— 
in the shops, among the evergreens in the 
woods, in the delicious smells from your 
mother's kitchen, and just everywhere? 

Why, Jane, how dull it would be without 
Santa Claus. | am just thinking what the 
world would be without him or without 
Janes like you to believe in him. 

Yes, Jane, there is really and truly a Santa 
Claus. He means unselfishness, kindness, 
and thoughtfulness. We look for him at 
Christmas, because Christmas is a time for 
sharing. So be content and be joyful because 
each year he brings life and love to this 
werld which is so full of children like you to 
believe in him. 

& 


The new officers of the East Ten- 
nessee Section of the Association for 


Childhood Education are: Vergie Lane, 
chairman; Emma Serell, vice-chairman; 
Ruth Trimby, secretary. 


Middle Tennessee has chosen the 
following leaders: Ruth McDonald, 
president; Mary Florence Betts, vice- 
president; Aline Davis, secretary. 

Miss Leeper writes that Cannon and 
Giles Counties have recently become 
affiliated with the national branch. 
Cannon County has thirty-two mem- 
bers, and music has been their special 
theme for the year. 


Do you remember last year's De- 
cember issue of Childhood Education? 
It is just full of suggestions and in- 
spiration. Let us review the contents. 

Enjoying Our Children—An Art, a 
Privilege, a Responsibility. 

Peace Be with You. 

Christmas Once Again. 

Christmas at Ruggles Street. 

Preparing for Christmas. 

Gift Making. 

Celebrating 
Dramatizations. 

Music and Rhythms. 


Christmas Through 
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Christmas Greens and Room Deco- 
rations. 

Bibliography of Christmas Songs, 
Poems, and Films. 


Don't let this joyous Christmas 
season pass without reading "A Christ- 
mas Present for a Lady," found in 
Little Citizens, by Myra Kelly. It is a 
story of a teacher who taught foreign 
children in the slums of a big city. All 
of the children brought gifts to the 
teacher. One little boy had nothing 
to bring but a little pink slip of paper. 
But that turned out to be the loveliest 
present of all. 

i 


Christmas is a peaceful time for 
everybody, especially to teachers of 
young children. 

"To the little child Christmas means 
anticipation, mystery, love, happy 
giving, beautiful sights, and lovely 
sounds—these and more are the feel- 
ings Christmas arouses. To forget 
oneself, to live these feelings with the 
children, is to give both child and 
adult a wealth of joy and contentment. 
This is the blessed privilege and sacred 
responsibility of those who work with 


children.""— Childhood Education. 
* 


Property Tax 

(Continued from page fifteen) 
was often involuntary and unavoidable, 
the increase in urban delinquency re- 
sulted not so much from the truly im- 
paired taxpaying ability of the people 
as from weak, ineffective, unbusiness- 
like tax administration. The cities that 
showed low ratios of tax delinquency 
had most or all of the following fac- 
tors present: 


|. The exercise of an effective, intelli- 
gent control over the creation of 
surburban real estate subdivisions; 

2. Sound assessment procedure; 

3. Prompt, businesslike notices of taxes 
due, mailed or delivered to tax- 
payers; 

4. The privilege of paying taxes in 
installments, and letting taxpayers 
know from time to time that this 
privilege is open to them; 

5. Gradually diminishing discounts al- 
lowed for taxes paid in advance 
of due date; 

6. Notice of approaching tax delin- 
quency given individual taxpayers; 

7. Fairly stable and varied taxable 
resources, rather than a community 
mainly dependent upon one ac- 
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tivity, as steel, rubber, automobiles, 
building materials, railroad shops, 
tourists, etc. (Where such one in- 
dustry handicap exists, reserves for 
lean years should be provided in 
periods of prosperity); 

8. A tax year fairly well synchronized 
with the fiscal year, reducing the 
need for borrowing in anticipation 
of the eventual collection of taxes; 

9. Adequate penalties for nonpay- 
ment, enforced through immovable 
delinquency dates and sales of 
property actually made after the 
expiration of a fairly prescribed 
waiting period. 

Repeated legislative tax moratoriums 
and other devices for reducing or sus- 
pending penalties or deferring the date 
of delinquency have encouraged cer- 
tain types of taxpayers to expect that 
such suspensions of law will be made 
every two years, and have resulted in 
a substantial increase in the number 
of taxpayers who deliberately wait for 
further suspensions and so swell the 
volume of delinquency in the "off" 
years, often paralyzing local govern- 
ment. 

Another means of reducing tax de- 
linquency was found in the use of 
periodical bulletins or newspaper 


stories ''selling'' the nature, extent, and 
value of various governmental services 
to the taxpayers—an intelligent, sus- 
tained publicizing of just what the 
taxpayer is receiving for his tax dollar. 
In such publicizing, the public schools 
should take an active part. 

If you would stabilize the tax col- 
lections upon which your schools de- 
pend, organize public sentiment to 
insist upon the adoption of each of the 
delinquency-reducing administrative 
devices enumerated under this head. 

Near the outset a plea was made 
for the development of sound leaders 
for the next decades. In America we 
will probably have to provide that type 
of leadership for all levels of govern- 
ment long before the next decade. 
For the citizens in democratic govern- 
ment must clean up their governmental 
households as a matter of necessary 
self-preservation. We must stave off 
the onslaughts of graft, nauseating 
wholesale examples of which are seen 
in Louisiana. We must show the sheer 
madness of the unsound pension 
schemes being actively promoted in 
various states. The best time to do it 
is now. The only sure way of doing it 
is for our ablest citizens everywhere to 

(Continued on page twenty-four) 








. Whitehaven Plays 


Santa Claus 





At each Christmas season during the past eleven years students of Whitehaven High 
School have prepared and delivered to needy families of the community baskets con- 


taining flour, lard, beans, canned goods, and other nonperishable groceries. 


Students 


in each home room bring their list of needy families and fill their baskets. A faculty 
committee then assembles all baskets, equalizes them, and approves the list of families 


to whom they are to be sent. 


The baskets, each containing approximately a bushel of 


staple groceries, are delivered by Future Farmers of America, who provide their own 


transportation. 


Last year forty-five baskets were delivered; this year the number will 


reach sixty. Needless to say, the students reap as much pleasure and benefit from this 
unique custom as do the families receiving the baskets! 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 





STRING AND THE “NO-TAIL" CAT. By 
Christine Noble Govan. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price, $1.25. 39 pages. String- 


fellow Kenesaw Woollywear Jackson—called 
String—wanted a pet “so bad," and his 
only playfellow was a cross old rooster that 
didn't like to be petted. Then one day String 
found the strangest pet, a tailless, blue-eyed 
Siamese kitten. Things began to happen im- 
mediately, and String had a lot of exciting 
adventures he had never had before. _ Iilus- 
trations in two colors by Susanne Suba. Ages 
seven to nine. 


MAUD. Edited and Arranged for Publication 
by Richard Lee Strout. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $3.50. 593 pages. Maud lived 
in Cairo, Illinois, where the men rushed to 
the levees when the Mississippi flooded and 
where the young people went gaily boating 
down Main Street when the danger was past. 
But though the picture of life in the eighties 
and early nineties is absorbing, though the 
many love affairs, comic and tragic, make 
entrancing and tender reading, it is the per- 
sonality of Maud Rittenhouse which holds the 
reader spellbound. 


Property Tax 
(Continued from page twenty-three) 
become members of our legislative 
bodies and perform the task them- 

selves. 

Government, moreover, must come 
to recognize the stark necessity of pre- 
serving the taxpaying goose that lays 
the golden egg. Men of sound views 
and the courage to apply effective 
brakes on nonessentials in govern- 
mental spending must be persuaded to 
volunteer for service in state and other 
legislatures in order to avoid a com- 
plete wrecking of democratic govern- 
ment. For in many instances we are 
speeding along the brink of a jagged 
financial precipice. 

Benjamin Franklin made a significant 
statement during the convention that 
developed the American constitution 
that we should ever keep before us. 


He said: 


| have lived a long time; and the longer 
| live the more convincing proofs | see of 
this truth—That God governs in the affairs 
of men. And that if a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without his notice, is it possible 
that an empire can rise without his aid? We 
have been assured in the sacred writing that 
except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it. | firmly believe this; 
and | also believe that without his concurring 
aid we shall succeed in this political building 
no better than the builders of Babel. 
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GIDDY MINDS AND FOREIGN QUARRELS. 
By Charles A. Beard. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $0.50. 87 pages. Dr. Beard 
is one of the foremost historians of the 
United States. His book is an argument for 
isolationism. It is the strongest case yet 
presented for the complete separation of 
the United States from European entangle- 
ments. 


SECTIONALISM AND INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN TENNESSEE, 1795-1845. By Stan- 
ley John Folmsbee. The East Tennessee His- 
torical Society. Price, $3.75. 293 pages. 
We have had a number of general treatises 
on Tennessee history. These have all been 
significant and certainly have their place for 
both the general reader and for classroom 
use. A growing need has been for detailed 
studies most of which have existed somewhat 
in exile in the form of masters’ theses and 
doctors’ dissertations. It is good therefore 
to have Professor Folmsbee's detailed analysis 
of internal improvements in Tennessee over 
the period 1795-1845. 

Now, the historians have a habit of dis- 
appointing those of us in the field of 
sociology and economics by tracing a trend 
or a development up somewhere in the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century and leaving 
it there. Therefore, time and facilities, if they 
are not already available, should be made 
available to Professor Folmsbee to continue 
this study from 1845 up to the present time, 
thus adding to an already significant piece of 
work, 

Professor Folmsbee studies early transpor- 
tation problems facing early Tennesseans in 
which he reveals evidence ‘that the different 
sections of Tennessee were confronted by a 
wide variety of transportation problems. Each 
region sought its own special solution for its 
own individual difficulties. This naturally led 
to a large amount of jealousy and sectional 
bickering, which made it difficult to adopt 
any logical system of internal improvements 
conducive to the development of the state 
as a whole." 

The whole question of 
federal aid for internal 
thoroughly discussed. The movement toward 
state aid; the coming of "the railroad fever''; 
the state aid plan of 1835-36; internal im- 
provements as political issues; the collapse 
and repeal of the state aid system; progress 
in turnpike construction and the aftermath of 


state aid versus 


improvements is 
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the various internal improvement ventures 
are discussed. 

Professor Folmsbee writes well. His book 
is logically constructed and carries the inter- 
est of the reader. Anyone who is interested 
in the physical and social development of the 


state should read it. 
MRS. ROBERT E. LEE. By Miss Rose Mac- 


Donald, supervisor of rural schools of Clarke 
County, Va. Ginn and Company. Price, 
$1.60. This new biography, the first ever 
written of Mrs. Robert Edward Lee, intro- 
duces a charming, resourceful woman whose 
life is interwoven with a significant period of 
United States history. The book combines a 
delightful picture of life in a Virginia mansion 
with a vivid portrayal of the effects of the 
war upon Southern society. Miss MacDonald 
bases her book for the most part on material 
never before published. Full of personal 
letters and recollections. 


SCHOOLS FOR DEMOCRACY. By the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The National Congress. Price, $0.25. 239 
pages. The publication of the parent-teacher 
group, "Schools for Democracy,’ makes one 
think of the definition of news. For in this 
small booklet we have the rather amazing 
thing of a lay group indulging in educational 
interpretation. It is the most economical and 
most comprehensive book recently published 
in laymen's language about the schools. 


New Baaks Received 


DONN FENDLER, LOST ON A MOUNTAIN 


IN MAINE. By Donn Fendler, as told to 
Joseph B. Egan. Welles Publishing Company. 
Price, $1.00. 123 pages. 


OLD ABE, THE STORY OF A LINCOLN 
SHEEP. By John Y. Beaty. Follett Publish- 
ing Company. Price, $0.60; $0.15. 64 pages. 
BILLY BERK, THE STORY OF A BERKSHIRE 
PIG. By John Y. Beaty. Follett Publishing 
Company. Price, $0.60; $0.15. 64 pages. 

SHENSHOO, THE STORY OF A MOOSE. 
By Wallace Kirkland. Follett Publishing 
Company. Price, $0.60; $0.15. 64 pages. 

RING, THE STORY OF A ST. BERNARD 
DOG. By Nena Wilson. Follett Publishing 
Company. Price, $0.60; $0.15. 64 pages. 

HOW TO PLAN A SCHOOL WORKSHOP. 
The Delta Manufacturing Company. Price, 
$1.00. 40 pages. 

A SINGING SCHOOL: 
(Second Grade). By Theresa 
Peter W. Dykema, and Gladys Pitcher. 
Birchard and Company. 176 pages. 

A BOOKER T. WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 
By Emma E. Akin. Harlow Publishing Com- 
pany. 217 pages. 

IDEALS AND ADVENTURES. 


OUR SONGS 
Armitage 
C. C. 


By Emma E. 


Akin. Harlow Publishing Company. 251 
pages. 

GIFTS. By Emma E. Akin. Harlow Publishing 
Company. 184 pages. 


NEGRO BOYS AND GIRLS. By Emma E. 
Akin. Harlow Publishing Company. 142 
pages. 

A SINGING SCHOOL; MERRY MUSIC 
(Third Grade). By Theresa Armitage, Peter 
W. Dykema, and Gladys Pitcher. C. C. 
Birchard and Company. 176 pages. 

NEW SCHOOL MUSIC HANDBOOK. By 
Peter W. Dykema and Hannah M. Cundiff. 
C. C. Birchard and Company. Price, $3.50. 
382 pages. 
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Any good 


school is 
out of balance 


if its seating 
is obsolete 








Your school building may be beau- 
tiful, efficiently designed, well 
heated, ventilated and lighted. The 
curriculum may be wisely chosen 
—the teachers excellent. Yet if the 
seating induces poor posture, is un- 
comfortable or inadequate for your 
needs, school life is off balance. 
Weigh the cost of your school 
plant—buildings, ground and 


other equipment against the al- 
most infinitesimally small cost of 
providing American Seating in- 
stead of “‘cheap’’ seating. We're 
sure you'll see the wisdom of start- 
ing a reseating program in your 
school now. Write us regarding 
your seating problems. We can 
supply all your needs at reason- 


able cost. 


/, e Se , e (o> 
354 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
Nashville Office—150 Third Avenue, North 
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Restoration of Teachers’ 
Salaries 


a 


At the beginning of the present school year it became evident 
that, due to increased attendance and improved training of 
teachers, the state’s annual appropriation of $7,000,000 would 
be inadequate to operate elementary schools on the same basis as 
during the past year. To absorb the anticipated deficit of 
$400,000 the State Board of Education resorted to the only legal 
alternative at its command, namely, the reduction of the state’s 
salary schedule for elementary school teachers in counties receiv- 


ing state equalization funds. 


Careful calculations by the State Department of Education have 
since revealed that the difference between the state’s appropriation 
and the amount actually required to operate elementary schools 
on last year’s basis is not as great as was originally anticipated. 


In compliance with the administration’s policy to withhold no 
state funds appropriated for teachers’ salaries, it gives us pleasure 
to announce that during the last four months of the present school 
year elementary teachers in equalization counties will receive the 
full amount to which they are entitled under the state salary 
schedule of 1938-39. 


Sincerely yours, 


PRENTICE COOPER, 


Governor of Tennessee. 


B. O. DUGGAN, 
Commissioner of Education. 
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